to be established, brought about by horror at the
recent massacre of Lutheran peasants in Germany
or a sharing of Pope Clement VII's conviction
that wars were slowly battering a united Christ-
endom to death, it would have made an impres-
sion as well as a picturesque ceremony, and that
impression might have lasted ; but, even while
the Kings were saluting each other, suspicion was
rife behind the scenes, and Wolsey had given
orders that not a single French ship should put
out to sea from England until all had safely
returned. The pageant was followed by other
celebrations, including tournaments, that went
on for days; but it is significant that Wolsey kept
his eye on Buckingham throughout, and, in the
lists which he had drawn up, refused to let the
duke break a lance with anyone. That signific-
ance blossomed out into substantial reality soon
after their return to England ; and its story
forms the dirtiest stain in the whole of the
Cardinal's career.

Edward Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham,
and the King were closely related, and Bucking-
ham had long been in high favour at Court. He
was a man of gallant temperament^ high-prin-
cipled and generous, but with a sharp tongue.
His bark was worse than his bite ; but, although
words break no bones, they have been known to
break hearts ; and though nothing that Bucking-
ham had ever said was likely to do any damage
in that quarter, his tongue had left some angry